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* HEADLINE NEWS 


WEEKLY REVIEW OF NATIONAL AND WORLD EVENTS 


PHILIPPINES 
UNDER ATTACK 


The American people are united 
as they have never been before. We 
are determined to do whatever is 
needed to bring about a victory for 
the U. S. A. and our allies. 

In a speech to Congress, President 
Roosevelt said: “The American peo- 
ple in their righteous might will win 
through to absolute* victory.” 


REVIEW OF WAR WITH JAPAN 


The war started on Dec. 7 when 
Japanese planes bombed Pearl Har- 
bor, our great nav al base in Hawaii. 
(See Dec. 15th Jr. Schol., p. 2.) 

The Japanese sank one U. S. bat- 
tleship, one target ship, three de- 
stroyers, and one minelayer. Other 
ships were damaged. The battle ship 
Oklahoma was badly damaged, but 
it can be righted and re paired. 

Many pl anes were destroyed at 
Hickam Field, the Army airport. 

About 3,000 U. S. 
sailors were killed. 

Why were the Japanese able to do 
so much damage in the attack on 
Hawaii? Secretary of the Navy 
Frank Knox flew there to find out 
the answer to this question. 

He found that forces at 
Hawaii had not been on guard for 
such an attack, 

Because 


soldiers and 


our 


the 
Army and Navy 


of this carelessness, 
commanders of the 





CARTOON OF THE WEEK 


Talburt in New York World Telegram 


FOR VICTORY 


forces at Hawaii were removed from 
their commands. New commanders 
were appointed to take their places. 

Besides the shakeup in commands, 
there is now a special investigation 
being conducted to find out why 
Hawaii's defenses were caught off 
guard. (See photo below. ) 

Secretary Knox said that the pur- 
pose of Japan’ s attack was to destroy 
our Pacific Fleet, but it failed. 


Leaving the damaged ships be- 
hind, the U. S. Fleet put out to sea. 
Our warships hunted for the main 
battle line of the Japanese Navy. It 
is hard to find ships on the vast ex- 
panse of the Pacific Ocean. 








Press Association Photo 


* See Vocabulary Drill on Page 8 











The Japanese attacked our smaller 
island outposts in the Pacific-Guam, 
Wake and Midway. 

There are Japanese islands on all 
sides of Guam. Sending planes, 
ships, and troops from these islands, 
the Japanese captured Guam in the 
first few days of the war. 

Japanese planes bombed Wake 
for 16 days, before taking it. (Read 
the article “First Heroes of the War” 
on opposite page-) 

At Midway, U . S. Marines were 
still holding out against the Japanese, 
as we went to press. 

The Japanese made their greatest 
attack on the Philippine Islands. 

Transport ships brought 80,000 
Japanese troops to the Philippines. 
After fierce fighting against Filipino 
and U. S. soldiers, the Japanese 
made landings at several places. 
Their main operations are on the 
island of Luzon, where Manila is 
located. 

To land the thousands of soldiers 
needed for such an° offensive, the 
Japanese used troop barges, each 
carrying 150 soldiers. 

General Douglas MacArthur, in 
full command of our Far Eastern 
army, is directing the battle of the 
Philippines. 

The Japanese are attacking British 
possessions in the Far East. The goal 
of their main attack is Singapore. 

The Japanese also attacked the 
British colony of Hong Kong, off the 
southern coast of China; and the 
island of Borneo, which is under 
Dutch and British control. (See map 
on front cover. ) Hong Kong fell to 
the Japanese, after a siege of 16 days. 





BOARD OF INQUIRY, appointed by 
President Roosevelt, to find out why 
our forces at Hawaii were caught off 
guard on Dec. 7. The members of 
the board flew to Honolulu last 
week. Photo shows them in meeting 
before their departure. Left to right: 
Brig.-Gen. Joseph T. McNarney, 
Admiral William H. Standley, As- 
sociate Justice Owen J. Roberts of 
the U. S. Supreme Court, Rear Ad- 
miral Joseph M. Reeves, and Maj. 
Gen. Frank Ross McCoy. 
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RUSSIANS 


TURN TIDE 


On Dec. 22, the German invasion 
of Russia had been going on for six 
months. 

As the six-months mark was 
passed, the Russians were driving 
the Germans back all along the bat- 
tlefront. 

The Russian soldiers defending 
Moscow, the capital, forced the Ger- 
mans to retreat, and to give up their 
plan of capturing the city. 

Moscow was saved. American 
newspapermen and diplomats, who 
had left Moscow two months ago, 
returned to the city. 

The retreating German soldiers 
suffered from the cold. A leader of 
the German Army said: “The cold is 
so terrific that even the oil freezes 
in the motorized vehicles.” 

The Russians, better prepared for 
the cold, are using large numbers of 
horses, besides tanks and trucks. 


CHURCHILL 
VISITS U. S. 


Winston Churchill, Prime Minister 
of Great Britain, arrived in Washing- 
ton, D. C., on Dec. 22. 

With him were 85 other British 
officials, including the highest gener- 
als of the British Army, Navy, and 
Air Force, 

The British teaders left London on 
Dec. 12. Their journey was hidden in 
secrecy, so that the-enemy might not 
learn of it. 

The news of their arrival in the 
United States was announced by 
Stephen T. Early, White House press 
secretary. He told the surprised 
newspapermen: “The Prime Minister 
of Great Britain is at this moment 
with the President in the White 
House.” 

It was not told whether the British 
leaders crossed the Atlantic Ocean 
by ship or by plane. 

Prime Minister Churchill held con- 
ferences with President Roosevelt in 
the White House. 

The Churchill-Roosevelt conferen- 
es will be followed by conferences 
with leaders of Russia, China, and 
other nations fighting the Axis. The 





purpose of all these conferences’ is 
to make plans for all the Allies to co- 
operate in fighting the Axis nations. 

Prime Minister Churchill spoke be- 
tore the U. S. Congress on Dec. 26. 
The meeting was held in the Senate 
Chamber of the Capitol. 

Mr. Churchill's mother was an 
American. This is not Mr. Churchill’s 
first visit to the United States. In 
1900, when he was a young man of 
26, he came here to give lectures. 
He visited the United States again in 
1929, and in 1931. 





Wide World photo 
Salomon and Morris 
Flank Washington 


A monument to three heroes of 
the Revolutionary War was dedi- 
cated in Chicago on Bill of Rights 
Day, Dec. 15. (See photo above. ) 

George Washington, commander 
of our Army during the Revolution- 
ary War and our First President, is 
in the center. 

To the left and right are Haym 
Salomon and Robert Morris, They 
were friends of Washington, and 
strong believers in American inde- 
pendence. They were the financiers 
of the American Revolution, using 
their own money and getting others 
to give money to feed and equip 
Washington's army. 

Today, U. S. citizens are helping 
to finance the war by buying De- 
fense Savings Stamps and Bonds. 


FIRST HEROES 
OF THE WAR 


Capt. Colin P. Kelly, Jr., of Madi- 
son, Fla., became our first American 
hero of this war. 

Capt. Kelly was in command of a 
bombing plane. He dived the plane 
over the Japanese battleship Haruna 
and dropped a bomb which sunk it. 

In the attack, the plane was dam- 
aged by anti-aircraft fire. Capt. Kelly 
ordered the six men of his crew to 
bail out. They parachuted to safety. 
Capt. Kelly was killed in the crash. 

In honor of Capt. Kelly, President 
Roosevelt wrote an unusual letter. 
He addressed it “To the President of 
the United States in 1956.” The letter 
asked the future President, whoever 
he may be, to appoint Capt. Kelly’s 
son to West Point. Capt. Kelly's son 
is named Colin P. Kelly, Ill. His 
nickname is Corky, and he is 19 
months old. 


OTHER HEROES 


Another hero is Major Emmett 
O'Donnell, Jr., of Queens, N. Y. 

Major O'Donnell shot down four 
Japanese planes, in air fights over 
Luzon Island in the Philippines. He 
also led a secret flight of U. S. Army 
bombers from Hawaii to the Philip- 
pines. President Roosevelt awarded 
him the Distinguished Flying Cross. 


First Lieutenant Boyd M. Wagner 
of Johnstown, Pa., shot down five 
Japanese planes over Luzon Island. 
“Buzz” Wagner, as he is called, also 
destroyed 26 Japanese planes on the 
ground in one attack. 


The U. S. Marines at Wake Island 
fought heroically against the Japa- 
nese who surrounded the island. 
There were only 365 Marines, 13 
Marine Corps officers, and seven men 
of the Navy Medical Corps. 

This little group fought off wave 
after wave of enemy attacks by sea 
and air. They sank four Japanese 
warships. Although greatly outnum- 
bered, they held out for two weeks. 

At the time of the attack, work- 
men were building new fortifications 
on Wake. These workmen, who are 
members of the American Federation 
of Labor, dropped their tools and 
took up guns to help the Marines. 
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E ARE now in this war. We 
are all in it—all the way. 
Every single man, woman, 
and child is a partner in the most 
tremendous undertaking of our 
American history.” 

President Roosevelt spoke these 
words over the radio on Dec. 9. He 
called upon all Americans to help 
win the war against the Axis. 

What can you do to help win the 
war? 

First of all, every American must 
do his own job well. Your job is 
learning. As students, you should 
resolve to take greater interest in 
your school work. Learn as much as 
you can. Be workmanlike and 
thorough. 

The second thing that you can do 
is to protect your health. Get 
plenty of sleep, and follow the rules 
of cleanliness. We must guard 
against epidemics of influenza and 
other diseases, which often come 
during war-time. 

Besides these two general things, 
there are many special activities. 
Here are some of them: 





CIVILIAN DEFENSE 


Boy Scouts and Girl Scouts are 
preparing to help in Civilian De- 
fense. The Boy Scouts are studying 
first aid, for use during air raids. 
They are also being trained in sig- 
naling and in messenger work. They 
can help the Air Raid Wardens, dur- 
ing air-raid drills and blackouts. 

In some cities, Junior Ain Raid 
Wardens have been organized. 

Girl Scouts are being trained in 
health, first aid, and nutrition (the 
science of food). Older girls are 
being trained in community cooking, 
signaling and messenger work. 

Girls can also help in hospitals and 
nurseries. Girls can take care of chil- 
dren for women who are doing 
Civilian Defense work. 

The Junior Red Cross is another 
organization which helps in Civilian 
Defense. The members of Junior 
Red Cross knit garments for soldiers, 
and for suffering civilians of the Al- 
lied nations. _ 

Conservation of useful materials 
is very important now. Some of these 
materials are: waste paper of all 
kinds, including newspapers, maga- 
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Vide World photo 


AT SEATTLE, WASHINGTON, school- 
boys aid in sandbagging a building, 
for protection against air raids. The 
boys are Vern Zesbaugh, 14, and 
Gene Earsley, 12. 


zines, and cardboard boxes; cotton 
rags and wool rags; garden tools 
which are broken, or not in use; old 
automobile tires and tubes; copper, 
brass, lead, and zinc. 

In New York City, 50,000 boys are 
going from house to house, collect- 
ing these materials. Their work is 
directed by officials of the OPM 
( Office of Production Management). 
Boys and girls are doing this work in 
many other cities and towns. 

These old materials, which would 
otherwise be wasted, are used in 
making war supplies. 

It is also important to conserve 
electricity, fuel, and water in our 
homes. Our factories need electricity 





and fuel to make war — We 
must guard against a shortage of 
water for use in our homes. 


Financing. You can help to pay 
for the war by buying Defense Sav- 
ings Stamps. You can buy these 
stamps at the post office. This is a 
way of lending money to Uncle Sam. 


Do not ask your parents for extra 
money to buy the stamps. Perhaps 
you can earn the money. In this way 
you will be making a sacrifice for 
your country. 


Food. You may be able to plant 
a garden next spring. This will help 
provide food for our nation and our 
Allies, and is a way of saving money 
for Defense Stamps. 

Fairness. Mayor LaGuardia, di- 
rector of OCD (Office of Civilian 
Defense), last week told of one 
thing that all Americans should do. 


We should be fair to German, 
Italian, and Japanese aliens in this 
country, Mr. LaGuardia said. We 
should continue to treat them with 
tolerance and courtesy. 


Most of these aliens came here be- 
cause they wanted to live in a free 
country. They are not to blame for 
what their native countries do. 

What about the few aliens who 
are plotting against America? Mayor 
LaGuardia said that the F-.B.1. 
(G-men) will arrest them. 


JUNIOR COAST PATROL 


Thirty boys of Provincetown High 
School are doing their bit to help Uncle 
Sam. For the past year, they have been 
members of the Junior Coast Patrol. 

Provincetown is an old seafaring town 
at the tip of Cape Cod, Massachusetts. 
The men of Provincetown have always 
been good sailors and fishermen. 


In the Junior Coast Patrol, the boys 
learn the work of the U. S. Coast Guard. 
This work is to assist in distress and to 
rescue crew and passengers. The Coast 
Guard also patrols the coast, watching 
for smugglers. Now that we are at war, 
the Coast Guard must watch for an 
enemy attack. 

Junior Coast Patrol members learn 
how to use the breeches buoy in rescue 
work. They keep weather reports, patrol 
the beaches, and stand watch in the ob- 
servation tower. They study signaling, 
compass boxing, rope splicing, and sea- 
manship. 
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Letter fram British Guiana 
DEAR JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC: 

Most people think British Guiana is 
just some tiny with plenty of 
jungle and animals roaming in it. Some 
even think that savages live out here, 
and we fight all day long, and eat one 
another. 

Well, people can be foolish. If they 
saw B.G. they would be surprised. 
Georgetown is the capital. I live there. 
We have plenty of lovely houses. 
Our houses are two stories and made of 
wood. 

There are beautiful places out here 
in B.G. We have two of the best gar- 
dens (parks) in the British West Indies: 
the Promenade and the Botanical. 

I like the Botanical very much and | 
often go there. The.roads are*red and 
there are white bridges across the 
ponds. The lawns are rich green and 
kept in order by an electric mower. 
Also there are beds of sweet-smelling 
flowers, and lily ponds. When tourists 
come to Georgetown, they are given 
pink pond lilies, and they love them. 

We have a very large manatee* 
pond, and many manatees. Over the 
pond is a bridge known as the “Kissing 
Bridge.” We children like to mig scr 
and feed the manatees at the side of 
the pond. 

There are also large wire cages full 
of pretty birds of different species. 
[here is a well out of which water 
gushes up, forming a lovely spray. The 
birds bathe and drink in it. I often go 
and watch them, and I like to see the 
water gushing up. People give nuts to 
the parrots and the macaws, and they 
peel and eat them. They always imi- 
tate the people. 

There is a bandstand and every Sat- 
urday the band plays. Nurses take chil- 
lren there to play and listen to the 
band. 

We have a seawall, and people go 
there to get sea air. During the holidays 
we go there and bathe. There is a 
bath-house to change in. Our water is 
muddy, owing to the mudbar at the 
mouth of the Demerara River. 

We have often had a picnic on the 
seawall—not on the wall itself, but on 
the grass on which we spread a large 
tarpaulin. 

— BARBARA MITTLEHOLZER 
Editor's Note: This is the second part 
of Barbara’s letter, the first part of 
which appeared in Dec. 8th issue.) 
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Americas United 
Against Aggression 


United we stand! 

That is the slogan of the 21 re- 
publics of America. That is their an- 
swer to Japan’s attack on the U. S. 

To work out plans for cooperation, 
representatives of the American re- 
publics will meet January 15 in Rio 
de Janeiro. Sumner Welles, Under- 
Secretary of State, will head the U. S. 
delegation. 

Some of our closest neighbors, in 
the strategic Caribbean region, have 
already declared war on Japan. Costa 
Rica, which never had a war until 
now, is one. The others are Cuba, 
the Dominican Republic, Guatemala, 
Haiti, Honduras, Nicaragua, Panama, 
and El] Salvador. 

Mexico has broken off diplomatic 
relations with the Axis. This means 
Mexican ambassadors will leave the 
German, Italian, and Japanese capi- 
tals. And German, Italian, and Japa- 
‘nese ambassadors will leave Mexico. 


MEXICO TO HELP US 


Mexico’s President, Avila Camacho, 
wants to help the U. S. He has asked 
the Mexican Senate to allow our fleet 
and air force to use Mexican ports 
and waters whenever necessary. 

In South America there have been 
no declarations of war. But the re- 
publics have declared they will stand 
behind the U. S. Even Argentina, 
whose President has pro-Nazi lean- 
ings, wants the Americas to stand 
united. 

This policy is called hemispherical 
solidarity. It- was established by the 
Havana Pact of 1940. The American 
republics agreed then to help one 
another if any one of them was at- 
tacked by a non-American power. 

Much more definite plans must be 
worked out at the Rio conference 
next week. Some of the countries, 
especially Brazil and Argentina, have 
many Japanese and German settlers. 
These settlers might become fifth 
columnists. The conference will work 
out plans to guard against them. 


I~ 





Another problem for the Rio con- 


* See Vocabulary Drill on Page 8 





























Manning in The Salt Lake Tribune 


NEW FEATURES ON THE MAP 


ference will be the question of trade 
and important materials. Our rubber 
and tin supplies from the Dutch East 
Indies are in danger of being cut off 
completely. Arrangements will prob- 
ably be made to get more tin from 
Bolivia. Rubber plantations may be 
developed in Brazil, Haiti, and else- 
where. (See Stamps, p. 14) 


Canada is not a mémber of the 
Pan American Union, but it may be 
invited to join. The Buenos Aires 
foreign office wants Canadian dele- 
gates to attend the conference and 
complete the hemispherical unity. 


So This Is British Guiana! 


Georgetown, the capital and chief 
seaport, is so low that the tide flows up 
many of its streets, and houses are built 
on piles. 

Much of the interior of the country 
is unexplored. 

In the jungles of the interior are 
waterfalls much higher than Niagara. 
Those of Mount Roraima are 1,500 feet. 

Georgetown was originally a. Dutch 
village called Stabroek. 

Transportation is chiefly by airplane 
or river steamer. There are only 100 
miles of railway. 

Some of the important exports are 
bauxite, sugar, molasses, gold, rum, and 
diamonds. 

The majority of the people are 
Negroes, Chinese, Portuguese, and East 
Indian. 
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E HAVE been at war with 
Japan one month. War with 
Japan means war in the 
Pacific. It is a war in which 
our Navy and its air arm 
are put to the supreme test. For, if 
Japan’s navy should defeat ours, the 





next stage of the war would be 
fought on the shores of Alaska, 
Canada, Washington, Oregon, and 


California. 

Our Pacific island outposts are the 
Navy 
against Japanese war- 
ships and planes. outposts, 
which guard the Pacific for us and 
all free people, are the Philippines 
and the Hawaiian Islands. 


bases from which our moves 


into action 


These 


7,083 ISLANDS 


7,083 islands 
what is known as the Philip- 
Archipelago. All but 462 of 
islands are each less than one 
square mile in size. 
The Philippines are 
great beauty. 
rise from the 
them are 


There are which 
make 


pine 
these 


islands of 
High mountain ranges 
larger islands. Among 
50 volcanoes, some active. 

Tropical trees — banana, coconut, 
papaya, bamboo — grow throughout 
the Philippines. 

Filipinos are brown-skinned. They 
are from many different native 
tribes. The two principal tribes are 
the Tagalogs, who live on the island 
of Luzon; and the Visayans, who 
live on the smaller central islands. 


THE MOROS OF MINDANAO 


Most of the Filipinos have ac- 
cepted Christianity. But on the large 
southern island of Mindanao live the 
Moros, who are Mohammedans 
They are a fierce, bold people, who 
will obey only their own leaders. 

The Filipino farmer grows rice 
and camotes (sweet potatoes ) for 
his food. He also eats fruit. 

His hut sits on posts, and there are 
often pigs rooting on the ground 
below. The hut is thatched with 
palm leaves. 

Inside, 
neat. The 


the hut is usually clean and 
Hoor is made 
The window 


of bamboo. 
shutters are made of 
oyster shells. 

The Filipino’s dearest possession 
Next comes his carabao, 


buffalo. 


1S his land. 


or water used to cultivate 


the rice fields. 
The chief agricultural products 
are rice; abaca (Manila hemp for 


making ropes); copra (dried coco- 
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OUR FAR PACIFIC POST 


nut meat); sugar cane; and tobacco. 

The islands are rich in minerals. 
There are many gold mines. Other 
minerals are silver, lead, zinc, cop- 
per, iron, asbestos, and manganese. 

The Philippine Islands were a 
Spanish possession until the Spanish- 
American War. On May 1, 1898, 
the U. S. Navy destroyed the Span- 
ish fleet at Manila. At the end of the 
war, Spain ceded the islands to us 
for 20 million dollars. 

After that, the Philippines were 
ruled by a Governor General, ap- 
President of the 


Then, in 1935, Con- 


pointed by the 
United States. 





gress passed the Tydings-McDuffie 
Act, which changed the status of the 
Philippines from a Territory to a 
Commonwealth. The Act promised 
the Philippines their full independ- 
ence in 1945, if they still want it. 

The Commonwealth of the Philip- 
pines has an army estimated at 200,- 
000. Last July, President Roose- 
velt made the Philippine Army a 
regular part of the U. S. Army. 

Besides these troops, there are 
many thousand American soldiers 
and marines in the Philippines. We 
have several army air bases there. 
Our fleet has a base at Manila. 


LIPPINES 

















THERE ARE 7,083 islands in the Philippines. We can’t show them all on this 
map, but things much more important are shown. Note the names of towns 
on map. These are places where Japanese troops have landed. (See p. 2.) 
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Maps for Junior Scholastic by Katherine Tracy 


ALOHA, HAWAII! Greetings, Hawaii! 
Lava-rock, formed by erupting vol- 
canoes, and coral, formed by little 
animals, made the Hawaiian Is- 
lands. It took millions of years for 
Nature to build the islands that now 
serve as our “Guardian Territory.” 


AND HAWAII... 


OUR MID PACIFIC POST 


EMEMBER PEARL HARBOR! 
That is the slogan that is 
spurring all of us to do 
everything in our power to 
win this war against Japan 

and her Axis partners — Germany 
and Italy. 

For it was at Pearl Harbor, in the 
Hawaiian Islands, at dawn on De- 
cember 7th, that Japanese planes 
struck the blow which meant wart 
between Japan and the United 
States. (See Headline News Review 
on page 2.) 

Pearl Harbor is the strongest base 
of our Navy. It was made ‘strong so 
that our fleet could quickly strike 
back at any nation that started war 
in the Pacific. 

The Hawaiian Islands are much 
smaller in area than the Philippines. 
There are only 20 of them. The 
largest island, Hawaii, is mostly 
cattle-raising country. 

The most important island is 
Oahu. On this island are Honolulu 
and the Pearl Harbor naval base. 

The Hawaiian Islands have sev- 
eral volcanoes. The largest active 
volcano in the world is Kilauea ( pro- 
nounced kee-lah-WAY-ah). It last 
erupted in 1936. Army planes 
dropped TNT into the volcano to 
stop the flow of lava. 
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fleet was 
attacked 





The climate is mild. At Honolulu, 
it is never hotter than 88 degrees, 
nor colder than 56 degrees. 

The Hawaiian Islands have the 
status of a Territory of the United 
States. The only other U. S. depend- 
ency having this status is Alaska. 

Many tourists are attracted to the 
Hawaiian Islands, because of their 
great natural beauty. Advertising 
billboards are forbidden on the is- 
land of Oahu, so as not to mar the 
scenery. 


MIXED POPULATION 

The Hawaiian Islands’ population 
is 414,991. It includes many differ- 
ent peoples. Besides the native Ha- 
waiians, there are Americans, Portu- 
guese, Filipinos, Chinese, Puerto 
Ricans, and Spaniards. More than a 
third of the people are Japanese. 
But if they were born in the Ha- 
waiian Islands, they are U. S. citi- 
zens. 

The chief agricultural products 
are sugar and pineapple. The islands 
do not raise enough food to support 
the population. The main food of 
most of the people is rice. Nearly 
all the rice is imported from Cali- 
fornia. 

Now that war has come to the 
Hawaiian Islands, there is a dan- 
















ger that food supplies from the 
United States may be cut off. The 
Japanese are trying to sink our mer- 
chant ships which carry food to the 
islands. 

In order to prevent a shortage, 
the sugar and pineapple lands are 
being turned over to the growing of 
other foods. Years ago, the U. S. 
Army planned just what crop would 
be grown on each piece of ground. 

Pearl Harbor, at Honolulu, is our 
greatest naval base. It is the head- 
quarters of the U. S. Pacific Fleet. 
From this base our fleet can range 
far and wide across the Pacific — to 
defend our shores, or to attack Jap- 
anese ships. 

Pearl Harbor is one of the best 
natural harbors in the world. It is 
large enough to contain all the ships 
of our Navy at one time. 

Near Pearl Harbor is Hickam 
Field, where hundreds of Army 
bombers and pursuit planes are 
based. 

Schofield Barracks is also near by. 
It is a large Army camp, with the 
newest tanks, big guns, anti-aircraft 
guns, and anti-aircraft listening 
devices. 
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WHAT DO YOU KNOW? 


Test yourself! These questions are based on Headline News and Theme Article in this issue of 
Junior Scholastic. Perfect Score is 100. How close can you come? Answers appear in Teachers Edition. 
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1 NAVAL SLOGANS 


How many slogans of America’s naval heroes do you 
know? Complete each of * oe slogans. Each 
- answer counts 4. Total, 2 


John Paul Jone s mn to > commander of the British ° 


“I have not yet — 





he Serapis was 

2. Commodore Perry’s flag in the Battle of Lake Erie car- 
‘Don't Ses 
3. Commodore Perry’s message to General Harrison after the 


Battle of Lake Erie was “ 


ried the slogan “ 





We have met the enemy and 


4. The aoe an of the Navy in the present war is “Remember 


My score 


2. INTERPRETING MAPS 


These questions are based on the maps on the front 
cover and en pages 6 and 7. Each right answer counts 3. 
Total, 45. 

1. What is another name for Thailand? 

2. Are the Philippines north or south of Formosa? 

3. How many miles is Manila from Singapore? —_____—_ 

4. What nation controls French Indo-China and Thailand? 
5. What Russian port on the Pacific is almost surrounded 
by Japanese territory? 

6. What large river flows into the Pacific just north of 
a 

7. What naval base is at the tip of the Malay Peninsula? 


8. What islands extend off the coast of 
Japan? a 


NAMES & PLACES IN THE NEWS 


PHILIPPINES 
Lingayen (linn-GHYE-en) 
Davao (dah-VOW) 
Cavite (kah-VEE-tay ) 
Aparri (ah-PAHR-ee) 
Vigan (VEE-gahn) 
Celebes (SELL-ih-beez) Sea 


HAWAII 


Molokai (moe-loe-KAH-ee) 

Oahu (oe-AH-hoo) 

Maui ( MAH-oo-ee) 

Manua Loa (mah-NOO-ah LOE-ah) 
Kauai (kah-oo-AH-ee) 

Niihau (nee-ee-HAH-oo ) 


Alaska toward 


9. Which is closer to Hawaii: Manila or San Francisco? 


10. On what island is Pearl Harbor naval base situated? 
11. What is Kiluea? 
12. What are the two chief products of the Hawaiian 
Islands? — 

13. On which of the Philippines is Manila situated? 


14. Approximately how deep is the deepest part of the 
Pacific? 

15. Name an island in the Philippines where rubber is 
grown. 


(Answer within 500 feet counts as correct. ) 


My score 


3 IN THE NEWS 


Check the right ending to each of the following state- 
ments. Each right answer counts 5. Total, 20. 


1. Churchill and Roosevelt met Dec. 20 in (a) New York; 
(b) London; (c) Washington, D. C.; (d) on a battleship in 
the Atlantic. 

2. Hitler ousted several high army officials as a result of 
(a) the German capture of Moscow; (b) German reverses in 
Russia; (c) heavy snowfalls on the front; (d) Japan’s attack 
on Pearl Harbor. 

3. —_ Colin P. Kelly, }r., died in the service of his coun- 
try, in the performance of duty at (a) Wake Island; (b) 
Manila Bay; (c) Pearl Harbor; (d) San Diego. 

4. From the German-Russian war comes news that (a) 
the Germans are being forced to retreat; (b) the Russians 
can’t stand the cold weather; (c) the Germans have taken 
Moscow. 


My score 


Al AMERICANS ALL 


Five of the following countries declared war upon 
Japan immediately after the U. S. declaration. Check the 
countries. Each right answer counts 3. Total, 15. 

Argentina Costa Rica Mexico 

Venezuela Guatemala Panama 


Cuba Chile 
Honduras 


My score My total score 


IMPROVE YOUR VOCABULARY 


manatee (man-uh-TEE), page 5, first column. A large 
fish-like animal which lives in the water and feeds on 
plants, seaweed and the like. 

righteous (RYE-chus), page 2, first column. In the 
right; beriag right on one ’s side. From the Anglo-Saxon 
rihtwis, “right and wise.’ 

absolute (ABB-soe-lute), page 2, first column. Total, 
complete, unlimited. From the Latin absolutus, “free, un- 
confined, unlimited.” 
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iSSUE OF 
Jan. 5 


OF JUNIO 


USE MAPS TO TRACE 
FAR EAST WARFARE 


This week’s theme article provides excellent background 
material for your class study of the war developments. 

The maps on the front cover and pages 6 and 7 can be 
placed on the bulletin board and used to trace developments 
in the Pacific. Use pins to locate events, pinning down a 
small numbered spot of paper with each pin. On a key 
beside the map let pupils write headlines, having the head- 
lines numbered to correspond with the pins on the map. 
Another method is to use pins with colored heads, assigning 
red pins to the Japanese, blue to the Americans, and white 
to the British, for instance. Then at positions in the Philip- 
pines where Japanese have landed, let pupils insert red 
pins, and blue ones to show Americans fighting them. 
Other events can be traced in a similar manner, and strings 
or ribbons can be run from the pins to headlines clipped 
and mounted beside the maps on the bulletin board. 

Pupils should clearly understand the difference in status 
between the Philippines, a semi-independent commonwealth 
with their own President, and the Territory of Hawaii. For 
pictures of Magellan’s discovery of the Philippines, the bat- 
tle of Manila Bay, and President Quezon taking the oath of 
office, see Junior Scholastic, December 1, page 14 (“Stamps 
Tell Stories”). 

The bravery of the native Filipino army in defending the 
beaches of northern Luzon and preventing Japanese land- 
ings there, and the courage and determination of the people 
of Hawaii, deserve the highest commendation. 

Individual exploits of bravery, culled from newspaper ac- 
counts, illuminate and vitalize the war study. Call attention 
to the article “First Heroes of the War” on page 3 of this 
issue. Look for similar articles in future issues. 


Discussion Questions 


1. From an examination of the map, what would you 
consider some of the difficulties in defending the 
Philippines? 

2. What products of the Philippines would Japan be glad 
to have? 

3. What products of the Philippines are needed by the 
U. S.? What products might compete with those in our 
own continent? 

4. If you were a Filipino, would you want independence 
in 1946? Explain. 

5. Why is the United States defending the Philippines? 


6. How does the geography of Pearl Harbor make it a 
good naval base? 


Why did Japan attack Hawaii? 
8. Should Hawaii be made the 49th state? 


Fact Questions 


1. On what island is Manila located? 
2. About how many islands are there in the Philippines? 
3. What are some of the products of the Philippines? 
4. What is the chief religion among the Filipinos? Who 
are the Moros? On what island do most of them live? 
. How did the United States get the Philippines? 
3. Where have the Japanese attacked the Philippines? 
. Which is nearer Hawaii—San Francisco or Manila? 


| ee ee Oe ee es 


8. On which of the Hawaiian Islands is Honolulu located? 
Pearl Harbor? 

9. What are the chief agricultural products of Hawaii? 

10. What are some of the different peoples who live in 
Hawaii? 

11. What is the largest active volcano in the world? 
What are some other volcanoes you know of? Where are 
they? 

12, W hy is Hawaii popular with tourists? 


13. Whit famous explorer sailed around Hawaii in the 
18th century? 


HISTORICAL CARTOON -P. 9 


This cartoon is excellent motivation for a study of our 
Navy and its role in the present war, together with some 
of the problems that face it today. 

The battles of John Paul Jones and Commodore Perry 
are stirring episodes in naval history. It was Paul Jones who 
first made the Stars and Stripes, adopted as the national 
flag in 1777, a symbol of glory. He first flew it on the 
Ranger on July 4, 1777, and said at that time “That flag and 
I are twins, born the same hour. We cannot be parted in life 
or death. So long as we can float we shall float together.” 
France was the first foreign nation to salute the flag, as it 
lew from his ship. It first flew in a naval battle when the 
Ranger defeated the British man-of-war Drake, in April, 
1778. 

Refer also to the historical cartoon “Freedom of the Seas,” 
in Junior Scholastic, Oct. 13, for further exploits of Ameri- 
can naval heroes. 


Discussion Questions 

1. Who are some of America’s naval heroes, and how 
have they established a great naval tradition? 

2. Where did Perry fight his most famous battle? Why 
are battles no longer fought on these waters? 

3. How did the U. S. Navy cooperate with Britain in the 
1914-18 war? Are we cooperating in a similar way in this 
war? 

Fact Questions 


1. In what war did John Paul Jones fight? 
2. What are some famous slogans of our Navy? 
3. What is the present slogan of our Navy? 


HAITI (STAMPS TELL STORIES)—P. 14 


The news clipping about Haiti as a source of rubber is 
particularly timely at present. Let pupils consider where 
else in the western hemisphere rubber might be grown. 
Refer to the map of Brazil in Junior Scholastic’s Oct. 27th 
issue for the location of Manaos, once the world’s rubber 
center, and Ford’s experimental plantation. It should be 
pointed out that rubber plantations take years to develop, 
and new sources could not become productive at once. 
There are several kinds of synthetic rubber also available, 
but at present only 8% of our supply is synthetic. The process 
is a costly one. 

Haiti, the chief French-speaking republic in the hemi- 
sphere, is to be distinguished from the Spanish and Portu- 
gese speaking nations of Latin America. One of the first 
lands of the New World to be discovered by Columbus in 
1492, Haiti has had a dramatic and tragic history. 

The population is composed chiefly of Negroes who have 
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been oppressed for so many generations that they are still 
backward and poor, and African voodooism is occasionally 
found in the hills. 

France gained the western part of the island (the east- 
ern part is the Dominican Re public) in 1697, from Spain, 
and turned it into a rich province through the exploitation 
of vast sugar plantations. The Negro slaves tried to ‘revolt 
several times. They were finally united and led under Tous- 
saint L’Ouverture. He was captured and died in prison, 
but in 1804 his followers drove out the French and set up 
an independent Negro state. Henri Christophe made him- 
self emperor and built his famous fortress, the Citadel, on 
top of the mountain guarding the harbor. His subjects 
rebelled, and he lived in constant fear, finally committing 
suicide. Eugene O’Neill’s Emperor Jones is the most famous 
adaptation of his story. 

Revolutions, banditry, poverty and disease continued to 
be so bad in Haiti that in 1915 the United States inter- 
vened, and helped clean up the country. After constant 
agitation by the native population, the Uv. & occupation 
ended in 1934, leaving Haiti inde »pendent. 


Discussion Questions 

1. What are some possible sources of rubber in our own 
hemisphere? 

2. Why are these sources especially important at present? 
Fact Questions 

1. What are some of Haiti’s chief products at present? 

2. To what nation did Haiti belong before becoming 
independent? 

3. Where is Haiti located? 


THE WHITE PANTHER—P. 10 
GOOD NEIGHBOR NEWS—P. 5 


Pupils this week can draw for themselves a composite 
picture of British Guiana, so unfamiliar to most Americans. 
From Barbara's letter on page 5 (See Junior Scholastic, Dec. 
8, for the first part of her lette *, and from the book report 
on page 10, they can see the contrast between the capital 
on the coast, and the jungle in the hinterland. 

Here is an excellent opportunity to caution pupils against 
drawing generalizations from a one-sided picture of any 
country or individual. Ask half the class to read the story 
and half the class to read the letter at the same time. Then 
pause for discussion, and let each group give their impres- 
sions of the country from the account they have just read. 
Then let each group read the other side of the picture. 


ee Questions 


. What impre ssion of British Guiana would you get from 
rei ie just “The White Panther”? From reading just Bar- 
bara’s letter? Would either impression be accurate by itself? 
Why not ? 

2. In “The White Panther” are your sympathies with 
Ku-ma or against him? If the story had been mainly about 
the Indian and the dog, where do you suppose your sym- 
pathies would have been? 

3. Have you ever read any other good animal stories? 
Did the authors make you see things from the animals’ 
point of view? 


Fact Questions 


1. What is the capital of British Guiana? 
2. What are some things you might see in the Botanical 
Gardens of that city? Where might you go swimming if you 
lived there? 

3. What is the interior of British Guiana like? 

4. What are the two other Guianas? 

5. Which one of the Guianas has been very much in the 
news lately? Why? (See Junior Scholastic, Dec. 8.) 


COMING! COMING! 
Our Revised Schedule of Theme Articles 


We have re-arranged our Theme Articles for forthcom- 
ing issues to correspond with the war situation. The general 
title for the series—“For the Common Defense”—is being 
retained. Here is the revised lineup of articles for the next 
18 issues, on through to the end of the second semester: 

Jan. 12th (next week’s issue)—Ships of Our Navy. The 

various types of warships and how they are used. 

Jan. 19th—Men of Our Navy. Training and life of officers 
and men. Organization of personnel. 


END OF FIRST SEMESTER-SKIP ONE ISSUE 


Feb. 2d—Building Our Navy. U. S. shipyards. 

Feb. 9th—Wings of Our Navy. The Navy’s aviation arm. 

Feb. 16th—50,000 Planes a Year. Our airplane produc- 
tion. 

Feb. 23—Eyes of Our Armed Forces. Photographic and 
optical instruments. 

March 2d—Communieations. Radio, telegraphy, etc. 

March 9th—Defense Looks West. Defense activities on 
the Pacific Coast. 

March 16th—Defense Looks East. Defense activities on 
the Atlantic Coast. 

March 23d—Geod Neighbor Canada. St. Lawrence Sea- 
way and other projects; co-operation between the Dominion 
and the U. S. 

March 30th—Financing Victory. Savings Stamps and 
Bonds. Taxes. 


SKIP AN ISSUE—SPRING VACATION 


April 13th—Priorities. First things first in time of war. 

April 20th—Lumber of the Northwest and the South. This 
starts a series on shelter, food, and clothing for a nation 
at war. 

April 27th—Defense Building Boom. New houses for 
workers’ families. Barracks for our soldiers. 

May 4th—Wheat for Bread. “Food Will Win the War.” 

May 11th—Corn and Hogs. The Corn Belt. 

May 18th—Home on the Range. Cattle and Sheep. 

May 25th—Clothing Our Soldiers. Cotton belt. Cotton 
and woollen textiles. 


Answers to Quiz, Page 8 


SLOGANS: 1—“begun to fight” 
ours”; 4—“‘Pearl Harbor’. 

MAPS: Siam; south; 1578; Japan; Vladivostok; Yangtse; Singapore; 
Aleutian; San Francisco; Oahu; volcano; sugar and pineapple; Luzon; 35,410; 
Basilan. 

NEWS: c; b; c; a. 

AMERICANS: Costa Rica; Cuba; Guatemala; Panama; Honduras. 


; 2—“give up the ship”; 3—“they are 
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been oppressed for so many generations that they are st 
backward and poor, and African voodooism is occasional 
found in the hills. 

France gained the western part of the island (the ea 
ern part is the Dominican Republic) in 1697, from Spai 
and turned it into a rich province through the exploitati: 
of vast sugar plantations. The Negro slaves tried to revi 
several times. They were finally united and led under Tor 
saint L’Ouverture. He was captured and died in priso 
but in 1804 his followers drove out the French and set 1 
an independent Negro state. Henri Christophe made hii 
self emperor and built his famous fortress, the Citadel, « 
top of the mountain guarding the harbor. His subjec 
rebelled, and he lived in constant fear, finally committi: 
suicide. Eugene O'Neill's Emperor Jones is the most famo 
adaptation of his story. 

Revolutions, banditry, poverty and disease continued 
be so bad in Haiti that in 1915 the United States inte 
vened, and helped clean up the country. After consta 
agitation by the native population, the U. S. occupati: 
ended in 1934, le aving Haiti independent. 


Discussion Questions 

1. What are some possible sources of rubber in our ov 
hemisphere? 

2. Why are these sources especially important at presen 
Fact Questions 


1. What are some of Haiti’s chief products at presen 
2. To what nation did Haiti belong before becomii 
independent? 


3. Where is Haiti located? 


THE WHITE PANTHER—P. 10 
GOOD NEIGHBOR NEWS-P. 5 


Pupils this week can draw for themselves a composi 
picture of British Guiana, so unfamiliar to most Americar 
From Barbara's letter on page 5 (See Junior Scholastic, De 
8, for the first part of her letter), and from the book repc 
on page 10, they can see the contrast between the capit 
on the coast, and the jungle in the hinterland. 

Here is an excellent opportunity to caution pupils again 
drawing generalizations from a one-sided picture of a1 
country or individual. Ask half the class to read the sto 
and half the class to read the letter at the same time. The 
pause for discussion, and let each group give their impre 
sions of the country from the account they have just rea 
Then let each group read the other side of the picture. 


— Questions 


. What impre ssion of British Guiana would you get fro 
re ate just “The White Panther”? From reading just Ba 
bara's letter? Would either impression be accurate by itsel 
Why not ? 

2. In “The 


White Panther” are your sympathies wi 
Ku-ma or 


against oth If the story had been mainly abo 
the Indian and the dog, where do you suppose your syr 
pathies would have been? 

3. Have | read any other good animal storie 
Did the authors make you see things from the anima 
point of view? 


you evel 


Fact Questions 


1. What is the capital of British Guiana? 
2. What are some things you might see in the Botanic 
Gardens of that city? Where might you go swimming if y« 
lived there? 
3. What is the interior of British Guiana like? 
4. What are the two other Guianas? 
5. Which one of the Guianas has been very much in tl 
news lately? Why? (See Junior Scholastic, Dec. 8.) 
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+ POSTERS AND MAPS ea 
% FOR YOUR CLASSROOM x 





You'll want to dis- 
play this beautiful 
framed pledge to 
our flag these days 
when it becomes 
more important. 
than ever to en- 
courage patriotism 
among your stu- 
dents. 











Beautiful design as illustrated. Lithographed in 5 colors. Handsome frame. 


LARGE SIZE Pledge to the flag, 22” x 28”. $2.00 
SMALL SIZE Pledge to the flag, 11” x 14” $1.00 


TWO UNIQHE PICTORIAL MAP$ 


For the History, Geography and English .classroom 
LITERARY MAP OF THE UNITED STATES: 


with drawings of literary landmarks, outstanding authors 
and characters in famous American books. 


HIGHLIGHTS OF AMERICAN HISTORY: 


picturing the main events and actors in the drama of 
American History from discovery to now. 


Both maps are 33 inches by 22 inches, and are printed in 4 colors. These 
maps are the most complete, authoritative and beautifully executed pictorial 
maps ever offered to American schools. They are certain to be in wide 
demand for years to come as invaluable adjuncts to any English or History 
classroom. 


Each Map . ° ° ° ° - $1.00 Postpaid 
Setof 2. ‘ : . ° . $1.50 for Both 
MAPS ARE MAILED IN STRONG TUBE WITHOUT BEING FOLDED OR CREASED 
THESE MAPS MAKE EXCELLENT PRIZES 
FOR YOUR STUDENTS 


JUST WHAT YOU’VE BEEN LOOKING FOR when you want to award a 
prize for the highest grade, extra work on a project, the best 
composition. Your students will be delighted with these beautiful 


lithographed pictorial maps for their rooms. 


USE THIS HANDY COUPON TO ORDER 


YOUR POSTERS AND MAPS TODAY 
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Printing and Publishing Office, 

430 Kinnard Avenue, Dayton, Ohio 
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For my check or money order of $ please send me: 


LARGE PLEDGE TO THE FLAG $2.00 
ape’ SMALL PLEDGE TO THE FLAG $1.00 
TY sx. LITERARY MAP OF U. S. $1.00 
yy HISTORICAL MAP OF U. S. $1.00 
ooieet SETS OF BOTH MAPS $1.50 


All prices are postpaid. Please send cash with order. 
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By Philip Dorf, Author of Visualized History Series 


OUR NAVY'S FIGHTING RECORD — The 
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wor with Japan, Germany, and Italy. As 
Americans face what they know will be a 
long, hard war, they look with confidence 
to the U. S. Navy-our first line of defense. 
+ We have a strong Navy. It is strong be- 
cause if “has powerful warships and air- 
planes, strategic bases, and well-trained of- 
ficers and men. But there is something else 
that makes our Navy strong. That is its 
proud history of past victories. Our sailors 
are determined to carry on the work of 
Barry and Jones, of Perry and Decatur, of 
Farragut and Porter, of Dewey and Sims, 
and of other gallant naval leaders. 7 

Our Navy has suffered heavy losses in Psepremaer 23, 1779- | 


}the Pacific. But our sailors can “take it.” | ALTHOUGH HIS SHIP, THE BONHOMME RICH- w THE BATTLE OF LAKE ERIE COMMODORE 
They will es he ship.” They | 4£2, WAS A SHATTERED HULK, COMMODORE Ag 

ey will never “give up the ship.” They | yout pau JONES CONTINUED FIGHTING AND | | OH. PERRY'S FLAGSHIP, THE LAWRENCE, 
will fight on to final victory. WON AN EPIC VICTORY OVER THE SERAP4S.| | WAS BADLY DISABLED, PERRY COOLLY 


TRANSFERRED TO THE U.S.S. N/AGARA 
AND FOUGHT ON TO VICTORY. 
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MAY 1, 1898=~> 4 od hve 

AT.MANILA, COMMODORE GEORGE DEWEY, FIGHTING 7000 MILES 


FROM THE UNITEO STATES, DESTROVED A SPANISH SQADRON WHICH 
HAD THE SUPPORT OF SHORE BATTERIES. NOT AN AMERICAN WAS LOST. 
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. ; ' C ry O . 
AUGUST 5, 1864¢ De Ln a, we 
AT MOBILE BAY, ADMIRAL FARRAGUT BOLDLY FORCED HIS y~ 

WAY PAST STRONG CONFEDERATE COASTAL FORTS AND $ 
THROUGH A CHANNEL STREWN WITH TORPEDO MINES! 
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JUNE 3, 1898- 
INA DARING EFFORT TC BOTTLE UP THE 
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1917-1918 - : : ae 
IN THE FIRST WORLD WAR, THE NAVY QUICKLY SHAKING OFF THE EFFECTS OF JAPAN'S 
SPANISH SQUADRON IN THE HARBOR OF HELPED THE BRITISH PUT INTO EFFECT SURPRISE ATTACK. THE U.S. NAVY IS HITTING BACK 
SANTIAGO, CUBA, VOLUNTEERS LED BY R.P HOBSON THE CONVOY SYSTEM AND CURB HARD. HEROIC FLYERS LIKE CAPTAIN COLIN KELLY 
SANK THE MERR/MAC IN THE: NARROW CHANNEL. THE SUBMARINE MENACE. TR., ARE CARRYING THE FIGHT TO THE ENEMY! 
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REPORT ON THE NEW BOOK 
“THE WHITE PANTHER,’ BY 
THEODORE J. WALDECK 
(THE VIKING PRESS, N. Y.) 


LONG the upper reaches of 
the Cuyuni River, in British 


Guiana, lived Ku-ma, the 
white panther. 

White was Ku-ma, white as the 
snow that he would never see, save 
for the tip of his tail which was 
black. His mother had been a yellow 
black-spotted jaguar, his father a 
black panther. Ku-ma_ resembled 
neither of them. 


A swift runner was Ku-ma. He 
moved like a white flash of lightning 
through the shadows of the jungle. 
Large, strong and cunning was he. 
But his pride was often greater than 
his cunning. He was not careless or 
stupid, but he sometimes underesti- 
mated the strength of his enemies, 
taking it for granted that he must be 
stronger than they. He learned 
slowly the law of the jungle—“Take 
care!” 

There were the wild dogs, for in- 
stance, that roamed the jungle in 
packs. Ku-ma stalked one of these 
dogs one day. It was easy for the 
great panther to corner.his prey and 
kill it. But even as he settled down 
to devour the dog, the faint sounds 
of barking made him pause. There 
were more dogs coming — coming 
toward him! 

They were coming fast, with fury 
in their voices. Their fangs were al- 
most as long and cruel as his own. 
There were a great many of them— 
too many to stand and fight. 

He ran through the grass for the 
trees, and the dogs attacked him 
from all sides, growling and snarling. 
Their fangs ripped his white pelt. 
For every one he killed, there seemed 
to be ten more after him, and they 
evidently did not fear him in the 
slightest. 


H.§; speed saved him that time. It 
got him to the trees, and he climbed 
one of the trees faster than he had 
ever climbed another. One of the 
dogs leaped as he climbed, almost 
cutting one of the panther’s leg ten- 
don’s with his fangs. 

Ku-ma stayed in that tree for sev- 
eral hours before the dogs below de- 
cided to give up and go away. He 
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Iustration by Kurt Wiese from ‘“The White Panther’ 


THE WHITE PANTHER 


had learned a lesson. He knew now 
that although an animal might be 
small, it might also be brave and 
fierce. The panther had no one to 
tell him about the pitfalls and secrets 
of the jungle. He had to learn about 
them by his failures and successes. 
Never agairr, he told himself as he 
climbed down out of the tree, would 
he attack a dog when the rest of the 
pack might be near at hand. 

But Ku-ma was very fond of dog 
meat. The scent of it led him one 
night to the hut of a lone Indian in 
the jungle. The Indian slept in his 
hammock outside the hut, and his 
dog dozed by the fire. Ku-ma crept 
closer, tail twitching. He would 
spring upon the dog before it could 
cry out and drag it into the jungle. 

But the dog did cry out just as Ku- 
ma’s fangs sank into his throat. With 
a startled yell, the Indian woke and 
leaped from his hammock. Even as 
his feet touched the ground, Ku-ma 
was gone. 

The Indian's movements were 
swift, too. As Ku-ma sped for the 
forest, an arrow whistled past him, 
grazing him painfully. He got away, 
but not before the Indian had seen 
him. 

A white panther, prize of all 





prizes! The Indian swore he would 
never rest until he had tracked down 
and captured this beautiful white 
beast of the jungle. 

The Indian was cunning, too, Ku- 
ma discovered the next day. The 
panther awoke, his nostrils twitch- 
ing. The man-smell gave him warn- 
ing. He was alert at once, bounding 
silently into the dense brush where 
no man could follow him. And not 
a moment too soon. With a sharp 
thunk, an arrow sank into the very 


spot where he had been sleeping. 
Kuma wondered how the Indian 


had found him. It must have been 
the dog the Indian had with him— 
the dog who ran with his nose to the 
ground, following the panther smell. 
How could he prevent the dog from 
following it again? 

Water. The smell would not linger 
on water. He made for the shallow 
stream which fed a_ treacherous 
swamp beyond. Then he waded up- 
stream, hating the touch of the 
water. Then he took to the trees. 

For several days Ku-ma traveled, 
until he came to the Cuyuni. Here 
would be good hunting, for deer and 
other small animals came down to 
drink at the river. Here, also, Ku-ma 
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thought he would be safe from the 
hunters. But he was wrong. One eve- 
ning strange sounds and smells 
drifted down the river to him. Man! 
The sounds and smells of men and 
of the dogs with them. 

A few days later, Ku-ma came 
upon a strange thing near the river. 
The yelping of a dog drew him to a 
thicket. There, in what looked like a 
deep pocket in the ferns, creepers, 
and bushes, lay a dog. 

Ku-ma was puzzled. Why should 
the dog be hidden in a hole in the 
vegetation like that? He seemed to 
be unharmed, but he was yelping as 
if he was frightened. 

Ku-ma was too hungry to wonder 
about the dog too much. He sprang 
upon the dog, and the floor of the 
hole in which the dog hid gave way 
beneath the panther. He had fallen 
into a trap made by the Indians! 

The trap had been cleverly built. 
[t had four sides of stout poles tied 
together with nibbi vine. As Ku-ma 
fell through the covering of creepers, 
a door of poles had closed behind 
him, sealing him in. 

How was Ku-ma to know that the 
Indians, having once seen the white 
panther, had determined to trap him 
at any costs? Ku-ma knew only that 
he was caged and that man must 
have something to do with it. He 
knew he must get free or die. 

The great panther, frightened, 
baffled, paced about his cage for 
hours. He soon discovered that the 
walls were too strong to break down. 
But in the trap door over his head 
was a slight weakness. The vine was 
loose about two of the poles, loose 
enough for Ku-ma to force his head 
through. 

It was more of a task to work his 
shoulders past the opening. The 
rough bark tore his skin, stained his 
fur with blood. Groaning with pain 
he squeezed his haunches through 
the narrow opening. 

The barking of other dogs and the 
footsteps of men was not far off as 
Ku-ma gained his freedom. His body 
was filled with pain that he felt with 
every move. But his wounds would 
heal. He lived, and he would hunt 
again. The jungle was his home, and 
it would give him shelter. 

He summoned what remained of 
his strength and was off like a flash 
into the jungle. 


—MARGARET SYLVESTER, 
Junior Scholastic Book Editor. 
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BABES ON BROADWAY 


A Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer Picture 


Babes on Broadway tells the story of 
two young actors who have a hard time 
getting work. 

Mickey Rooney and Judy Garland are 
stars who haven't started to shine. Be- 
fore they're “discovered” by Broadway’s 
big producers,” they have plenty of 
trouble — and fun. 


Fay Bainter plays the part of an as- 
sistant to a famous producer. She's the 
friend of the young crowd. She tries to 
get auditions for them. She lends them a 
spooky theater that hasn’t been used for 
years. But it’s all in vain. The theater is 
condemned by the Fire Department, the 
show is called off, and the director isn’t 
interested — not until the very end of 
the picture. 

Mickey and Judy rise to fame by 
being helpful. They decide to give their 
show at a “block party” to raise funds 
for sending East Side kids to summer 
camp. They rope off a street and go to 
town. 





Here’s Shirley grown up and lovely 
in the first formal dress she’s worn. 





Judy, Mickey, and other Babes on 
Broadway swing it at a block party. 


After this party, their fame spreads. 
And, by the end of the film, Mickey, 
Judy, and a crowd of other “Babes” are 
really dancing and singing on Broadway. 

In Babes on Broadway, Mickey gives 
his best performance. Judy is lovely to 
look at and delightful to hear. And Vir- 
ginia Weidler is tops as the girl who 
takes care of the kids at the settlement 
house. 

This is the best brand of fun — lots of 
action, an interesting plot, and catchy 
tunes. 


KATHLEEN 
A Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer Picture 


Shirley Temple comes back to the 
screen, a pretty young lady on the verge 
of her teens, and she has poise as well 
as beauty. This picture is fun, because 
it’s fun just to look at the new Shirley 
Temple. 

She plays the part ot Kathleen, a rich 
little girl who lives in a big house. Her 
mother is dead. Her father is too busy 
to pay much attention to her. So, be- 
cause her life isn’t the way she wants 
it to be, she spends most of her time 
day-dreaming. 

Her day-dreams are all shown-in the 
film. Her father is the hero of most of 
them. The heroine is a Dr. Martha Kent, 
a psychologist who comes to the house 
to help Kathleen to have a happy life 
instead of just dreaming one. 

After plenty of trouble, the psycholo- 
gist and the father actually do fall in 
love, and Kathleen comes out of her 
dream world into the real one. 

Herbert Marshall plays the part of 
Kathleen’s father. 
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SPORTS 


UT some dancers, comedians, and 

acrobats on skates and what have 
you? An ice show! There are several 
of these shows touring the country, at- 
tracting big crowds to every perform- 
ance. 

The two best shows are Sonja Henie’s 
“Hollywood Revue” and the “Ice Fol- 
lies” starring Evelyn Chandler, Bess 
Ehrhardt, and Frick and Frack. Like 
circuses, these shows travel from city 
to city, playing one night here, two 
nights there, and ten nights in some of 
the bigger cities. 

Each year they visit 20 of the leading 
cities in the United States and Canada. 
Just recently, the Ice Follies put on a 
special performance for the cadets at 
West Point. The Military Academy 
there has its own indoor ice rink. 

In New York City, an ice show 
plays all the year round, six nights a 
week and two matinees, in Radio City. 
This show is called “It Happens on 
Ice.” 

Life with a touring ice revue is 
much like that of a circus, but on a 


smaller scale. The Ice Follies travels 
with about 100 persons. Eighty-five are 
skaters. The rest are helpers, such as 
wardrobe mistress, property man, mas- 
ter of ceremonies, and a stage manager 
who carries in his head the cues for 
500 changes of lights and music. 

The troupe travels in five Pullman 
trains, a special diner, and three bag- 
gage cars for the 400 costumes and 
properties. The “props” include such 
items as fences to be jumped, rocket 
ships, and other trick gadgets for the 
skater-clowns. 

Of the 85 skaters, 28 are stars. The 
rest form what is called the chorus line. 
As you would expect, the stars pro- 
vide most of the high jinks. But 
for beauty and grace, the palm must 
go to the chorus line. They dance and 
wheel in and out of military formations 
with the grace of ballet dancers and the 
precision of a crack regiment of marines. 

The line is made up of 36 girls and 
21 boys. The average age of the girls is 
18 to 23; the boys, 18 to 26. They make 


more money and have more secure jobs 





nh 


Frick & Frack, acrobatic comedians. 


than many of our professional athletes. 
The lowest salary for a skater in 
the chorus is $60 a week. The aver- 
age is nearer $75 and they work nine 
months of the year. 
—H. L. Masin, 
Junior Scholastic Sports Editor. 





TAPAC 





School band leading parade. 


O YOU have a camera, or can you 

borrow one? If so, you can join 

TAPAC- TAKE A PICTURE OF 
AMERICA CLUB. 

TAPAC is going to do a job for 
Uncle Sam. It has been assigned to 
take a portrait of America. 

Think of all the sections of this vast 
country — North, East, South, and West. 
Then think of all the things people are 
doing in this critical time of our coun- 
try’s history. You will see that a com- 
plete portrait of America will require 
thousands of photographs. 

Let us see what kind of pictures you 
can take. 

Parades, meetings, and drills. Find 
out when and where such events are 
going to take place. Go there early 
and stand in a good spot. As the drum 
major, the flag bearer, and the lines 
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_.. HAVE YOU 
Do It 


of marching feet come by, you will be 
ready with your camera. 

Is there a new defense factory in 
your town? Or an old factory now mak- 
ing war supplies? Take a picture of it, 
if it is not against the rules. Show the 
goods being taken out of the factory. 
Take a shot of workmen standing 
around reading the headlines on their 
lunch hour. 

If new houses for workers’ families 
have been built around the factory, 
TAPAC would like a picture of them. 

If you know a soldier or a sailor, be 
sure to snap his picture when he is 
home on leave. Show him in his uni- 
form with your friends around listen- 
ing to him. 

Keep your eyes open for all the 
things going on in your own neigh- 
borhood. A woman pasting a Red Cross 
sign in her window. Boys flying model 
airplanes. Policemen and postmen go- 
ing on their rounds. Activities at school. 

If you live a rural area, take 
pictures of farm life. 

Remember that simple pictures are 
the best. Bring your camera close to 
the thing you are photographing. Do 
not try to show too much in one shot. 

Whenever possible, try to have one 
or more persons in your picture. People 


JOINED TAPAC? 
Now! 


are the most important part of America. 
They will make your photographs in- 
teresting. 

Edward Steichen, the famous photog- 
rapher, is head of the photography sec- 
tion of OEM (Office of Emergency 
Management). He wants you to take 
part in this project. He has appointed 
Junior Scholastic to collect the pictures 
taken by pupils in the elementary 
grades and junior high schools. 

If you have not yet joined TAPAC, 
fill out the coupon below and mail it 
to: TAPAC, Junior Scholastic, 220 East 
42nd St., New York, N. Y. 

—Lucy A. PRESTON 
Photography Editor 


(Clip and mail this coupon. To save post- 
age, paste it on back of a penny postcard.) 





TAPAC, Junior Scholastic, 
220 E. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 


Please enroll me as a member of 
TAPAC and send me my membership 
card and instructions for submitting 
photographs. 

PRINT YOUR NAME AND ADDRESS 
NAME 
BERS. Fi claccsccx 
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WHO’S WHO 


Every reporter must identify the 
people he writes about. The im- 
portant thing is to identify them ac- 
curately. 

One kind of identification is by 
title or office. If the title is short, it 
usually comes before the name. For 
example: President Roosevelt; and 
Captain Colin P. Kelly, Jr. If the title 
is long, it usually follows the name, 
with commas before and after it. For 
example: Arthur G. Moneyman, 
president of the First National Bank. 

Another means of identification is 
by address. For example: Miss 
Gracie Ginger, 1444 Ale Street. 

Sometimes a person is identified 
by age, especially if he is very old 
or very young. Often another identi- 
fication is given also such as: Dr. 
Joshua T. Graybeard, 93, of 16 Old 
Street. 

Famous people are identified by 
the thing for which they are best 
known: Rear Admiral Richard E. 
Byrd, famed Antarctic explorer. Here 
Byrd is identified both by title and 
reputation. 

Another kind of identification is 
by occupation: Joe E. Cereal, grocer. 

The important thing is to be ac- 
curate. 

The names in the following exer- 
cise are not identified. Below each 
sentence are four possible identifica- 
tions. Your assignment is to select 
the best identifications. Rewrite the 
sentences, inserting one identifica- 
tion in each. 

William S. Knudsen explained that 


fewer nickelodeons will be manu- 
factured during the war. 


Rewrite the sentence, inserting the 
best identification: 

director general of the Office of Prod@e- 
tion Management 

1501 Balmoral Drive, Detroit, Mich. 

62 years old 

former president of General Motors Cor- 
poration 
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Mrs. Letitia Crumpet ran five blocks 
this afternoon to catch a bus for Wil- 
mington. 


Rewrite the sentence, inserting the 
best identification: 

a housewife 

mother of six children 

103 years old 

former president of the Baptist Ladies’ 
Aid Society 

a collector of antique furniture 


Cordell Hull called the Japanese 


attack on Hawaii “treacherous.” 


Rewrite the sentence, inserting the 
best identification: 
a native of the mountains of Tennessee 


recently represented in film Sergeant 
York. 


lawyer and judge 
Secretary of State 
member of the Democratic Party 


Alec Templeton will give a recital in 
Town Hall tomorrow night. 


Rewrite the sentence, inserting the 
best identification: 

born in Wales 

blind pianist 

200 E. Chestnut St., Chicago, Illinois 

graduate of Oxford University 

who has a remarkable memory 


GOOD WORK! 


Junior Journalists who we thought 
showed an especially good “nose for 
news’ (Nov. 17th issue) are the fol- 
lowing: 

Mylan McMurray, Lindbergh Jr. H.S., 
Long Beach, Calif.; Beverly Leavitt, Merrill 
( Wise.) Jr. H.S.; Carolyn Lurie, Horace 
Mann School, Marion, Ind.; June Neff, 
Harpursville School, Colesville, N. Y.; Oscar 
F. Casavantes, Vilas School, El Paso, Tex.; 
Beatrice Freischle, Holy Rdésary School, 
Duluth, Minn.; Mary Quimby, Mackinaw 
(Ill.) School; Margaret Ann Richards, Ban- 
croft School, Youngstown, O.; Carolyn 
Thomas, Griffith Institute, Springville, 
N. Y.; Arthur Leach, St. Francis De Paula 
School, Chicago, Ill.; Beverly Stevenson, 
Deer Lodge (Mont.) Jr. H. S.; Margaret 
Jerome, Quaker Hill School, Waterford, 
Conn.; Richard Alexander, Harmony 
School, Mingo Junction, O.; Joann Rowe, 
Grayling School, Detroit, Mich. 


Teachers! If your pupils are inter- 
ested in journalism, let them develop 
skill through the Junior Journalists 
planned series of exercises. Select, or 
have someone else select the best entry 
in the class. Send the winning work, 
with your signature, to Junior Journal- 
ists, Junior Scholastic, 220 E. 42nd St., 
New York, N. Y. Pupils will receive a 
Junior Journalists membership card and 
JSA button. For facility in mailing, use 
coupon in Teachers Edition. 








Betty Grable, starring in the forthcoming 
20th Century-Fox Technicolor picture, “Song 
of the Islands,” with make-up by Westmore. 
She says: “I use Westmore Foundation 
Cream, and it’s really wonderful!” 





It’s Easy to Look 


“STAR-LOVELY” 


with WESTMORE 
FOUNDATION CREAM 





Large economy size, oaO¢ 


Smaller sizes at variety stores 


44 WBS TMORB 





Created by the famous Westmores, 
Hollywood’s Make-up Masters. 


Used by leading stars for real life as 
well as “reel life.” 


Gives your face a smooth, even, glow- 
ing tone...covers little blemishes, 
tired shadows...and it’s non-drying! 


In six skin-tinted shades, with Face 
Powder to blend. Also, vital-tone lip- 
stick, rouge (cream and cake), skin- 
freshener, cleansing cream, dry skin 
cream, eye-shadow and mascara. 


3, HOLLYWOOD 
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CHRISTOPHE’S CITADEL (above) 
was built on a mountain peak by 
King Christophe of Haiti. A former 
slave, he became king in 1812. 
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REPUBLIQUE D' HAITI 

—* POSTES <—__ v- 

SY seve COFFEE (café), the leading prod- 

age uct of Haiti, grows wild throughout 

the island. Other products are cane 
sugar, logwood, cacao, and rum. 


HAITI, shown on the map (left), is in the West 
| Indies. It was a French x A until a revolt of the 
| | natives in 1804. Since that time, Haiti has been a 
i — jee] republic. News that Haiti will grow rubber is 
| CENTIMES DE GOURp, | especially important now that our rubber supply 
Oe ee SI from the Far East has been reduced. Japanese 
raiders endanger this supply. 
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GREAT PEOPLE ON re | 


MARK TWAIN 


Samuel Langhorne Clemens, who 
wrote under the name “Mark Twain,” 
is one of America’s greatest writers and 
humorists. His books Tom Sawyer and 
Huckleberry Finn are world famous. 


Mark Twain had little schooling. Be- 
cause his family was poor, he started to 
work when he was 12. At various times 
he was a printer, a Mississippi River 
pilot, a gold miner, and a reporter. 

He took the name “Mark Twain” 
Mark Twain on one of the “Famous from the call of Mississippi boatmen. It 
American Authors” stamp series means the water is two fathoms deep. 
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Editor of Stamp Column: Bill Steiner. Stamps used by courtesy of Scott Stamp & Coin Ca, 
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THE BEST FRIEND . 
OF CHARLESTON 


“The Best Friend of Charleston” was 
the first locomotive built in America for 
actual railroad service. It made its first 
passenger run on the South Carolina 
Railroad on December 25, 1830. 

“The Best Friend” was built in the 
West Point Foundry in New York City. 
It came to an untimely end when a 
fireman, disliking the sound of escaping 
steam, fastened the safety valve shut. 
The boiler blew up. 

To make “The Best Friend,” you will 
need spools, wire, wooden wheels from 
an old toy cart, dowels, boards from a 
cheese box or fruit crate, screws, cork, 
a toothpick, and two lollypop sticks. The 
lollypop sticks are for piston rods. ~ 

“The Best Friend” had a service car 
to carry wood and water. To make the 
car you will need metal spools from 
rolls of 16 mm. movie film, can tops for 
wheels, boards, and dowels. 


START A MUSEUM 


Pupils in some schools are starting a 
classroom museum with the models they 
are making. The exhibit can be ar- 
ranged on a table or window ledge. 
Each model should be exhibited with a 
small card, on which is lettered the 
name of the model and a few facts 
about the original. 

Another suggestion is to clip the ar- 
ticle from Junior Scholastic, paste it 
on a piece of cardboard, and stand it 
in back of the model. Use thick card- 
board, so that it will not buckle. Rub- 
ber cement is best for pasting paper 
to cardboard. It makes the paper lie 
smooth and flat. Paint the sign with a 
thin coat of clear shellac. This will help 
to keep it clean. — C. J. MAcINLEy. 





If you want complete directions and diagrams 
for making “The Best_ Friend,” write Junior 
Scholastic, 220 East 42d St., New York, N. Y., 
sending 5c in coin or stamps to cover postage 
and printing costs. 








Chass /and and Kings 

~ Artistic pins, rings and emblems for 

‘44 classes and clubs. Attractive prices 30c 

F “Al up. Finest quality, gold plated, silver, 
cat etc. Over 300 designs. 

Dest P, METAL ARTS CO., ine, Rochester, H. Y. 










STAMPS 


PHILATOPIC MONTHLY FREE—Forty pages. Includes 
Stamp Encyclopedia. FREE. Write EMPIRE STAMP. 
Dept. $B, Toronto, Canada. 
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Landing pier tor boats 
. Largest of the Hawaiian Islands. 
. Famous college in England. 


One of the Caroline Islands; under 
Japanese mandate 

9 Healing ointment. 

12. To put one on guard. 

13. Island near Guam, controlled by Japan. 

15. Seaport city of Honshu, Japan, located 
on Osaka bay. 

17. Color of ebony 

21. To repent. 

22. Fragrant wood of an East Indian tree. 

25 Small U. S. island in Pacific, attacked 

by ewes bombers. 


26. Makes additions 


To live in a place 

. Grain of a cereal grass. 

. Initials of large labor union. 

Relations. 

Chain of islands east of Asia. 

Plant used for medicinal purposes 

Form of yes. 

Tool used for cutting down trees. 

One of a pair. 

. Small U. S. island in Pacific attacked by 

Japanese bombers. 

14 Ads erb meaning thus 

15. Former kingdom of Asia, annexed to 
Japan in 1910. 

16. Honey-producing insect. 

18. Makes by fermentation, 

19. Fleet of ships. 

20. Tibetan priest 

23. Movable cover. 

24. Unusual 


CODu kWh, 


— & 
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to 


as ale or beer. 


Solution to Word Puzzle 
Will Appear Next Week 


We have received many letters from 
readers, objecting to the publication of 
the word puzzle solution in the same 
issue as the puzzle. Therefore, starting 
now, the solution will be published in 
the following issue. 
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Movie-Radio Guide 
“Sundae Driver!’ 


Joke of the Week 






For the best joke this week we have 
selected this one contributed by Estelle 
Koval, Grade 8, Junior High School, 
Ecorse, Mich. 


Diner: “Waiter, this steak is not very 
tender.” 
Waiter: “What did you expect it to 


do — throw itself around your neck and 
kiss you?” 
Hut-Sut on Rye 

Some ot the Whelan drug stores have 
recently put in Phonettes, penny-in-the- 
slot juke boxes placed along the counter 
of the soda fountain at every third seat. 
A reporter asked a Whelan soda-jerker 
how he liked them. He replied that he 
couldn’t hear the tunes because of the 
clatter of dishes. “I thought my life was 
going to take a musical turn,’ "he added 
disappointedly, “but it’s just the same 
old tuna.” 


Hiya, Babe! 
Wife: “George, we've got the wrong 
baby! This isn’t our little Junior.” 
Husband: “Sh! It’s a better carriage, 
isn’t it?” 


Jerry Lyon, Grade 7, South Jr. H.S.. Everett, Wash. 


Pupils whose jokes we print receive a JSA but- 
ton. The jokes need not be original. Just send in 
the best jokes you know, but please do not send 
in jokes t have already > printed in Junior 
Scholastic. Our address is: Junior Scholastic, 220 
East 42d Street, New York, N. Y 





Comeback 


Father: “Look at you —too lazy to 
make something of yourself! Why, when 
Abraham Lincoln was your age, he was 
busy studying law.” 

Son: “Yes, and when he was your 
age, Pop, he was President!” 

Ardith Make, Gr. 7, St. Mark’s School, Tonawanda, N. Y. 
Yippee! 

‘Why does an Indian wear a head- 
dress?” 

“That's easy — to keep his wigwam.” 
Robert Slater, Grade 8, Prospect Jr. H.S8., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Get the Point? 

Teacher: “Spell needle, James.” 

James: “N-i-e-d-l-e.” 


Teacher: “Wrong. There is no ‘i’ in 
needle.” 
James: “If that’s the case, it’s not 


much of a needle!” 
Mabel Nye, Grade 8, Lincoln School, Owosso, Mich. 


Dept. of Explanations 
Boss: “Jones, you're a liar. You had 
yesterday off for your mother-in-law’s 
funeral, and I met her today downtown.” 
Jones: “But I didn’t say she was dead, 
sir — I just said I'd like to go to her 
funeral.” 
James McLennah, 8063 Gartner St 


Well Earned 
“Who gave you that black eye, 
Johnny?” 
“Nobody gave it to me. I had to fight 


for it.” 
Violet Vezina, Grade 7A, Bennett School, Chicago, IL 


. Detroit, Mich. 


Tongue Teaser Contest winners will 
be announced in next week’s issue of 
Junior Scholastic. The contest closed 


Dec. 20. 















aRINGS $|2> PINS- ef)¢ 

Le ~) Free Catalogue of School and 
Alesis =a Club Pins and Rings. Pin 
ay No. C 17 Silver Plated $2.00 
per doz. Gold Plated $3.00 
per doz. Steri.Silv. $3.60 per 
R.525 doz, Ring No. R 523 Steril. Silv. $13.80 ¢! 

per doz. Prices subject to 10% tax. 


ARTISTIC MEDAL & nore co. 
112A Fulton Street New York, N. Y¥. 















DONT 





-don’t cough! Get pleasant relief from a 
cough due to a cold with Smith Brothers 
Cough Drops—Black or Menthol—5¢. 


Smith Bros. Cough Drops are the 
only drops containing VITAMIN A 


Vitamin A (Carotene) raises the resistance of 
mucous membranes of nose and throat to 
cold infections, when lack of resist- 
ance is due to Vitantin A deficiency, 


BARK 

















SNOWBALL 
INGREDIENT ! 

















BON ECRUSHER! 


H-M-M. 
PICKING ON. PUN-POINT aes 








GOSH! ALL MY AMMUNITION'S 
GONE! -WHATLL | DO NOW ? 

















; 

a BONECRUSHER OUGHTN'T TO wow! LOOK AT SUPER DUPER 
| PICK.ON LITTLE Guys. LL 3 crow! 

r HAVE TO TEACH HIM SOME 

" ETIQUETTE! 

ie 


WHERESE 
THAT CANADA Dry ‘4 















































JEEPERS ~ LOOK 
AT THE FUNNY 
awa 











WOM 





| Wy, 


\\\t 


Want to feel as snappy as a 
rubber band? Then try this trick. 

Overwhelm your thirst and fatigue with a big 
bubbling glassful of tingly, tangy, super-deli- 
cious Canada Dry Ginger Ale. 


Zip, zing, oomph, pep, smash, and pick-up are 





this drink’s middle names! Try it! 


FREE! Genuine man-eating tiger 

shark’s tooth. Just send one Canada 

Dry bottle cap to Canada Dry Gin- ff 
ger Ale, Inc., P.O. Box 843A, Grand e/ 
Central Annex, New York, N. Y. 












CANADA DRY 


GINGER ALE 


[7s lnviconiive / 

















